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out of the stately convention of Piranesi. Con-
sequently, the author of "John Inglesant" had,
unconsciously, to supply a great deal out of his
brooding imagination. The whole thing was false,
in a sense, if you like to put it so ; he was not
describing, he was hardly creating, he was simply
facendo il bergamasco.

The author who " does his bergamask " runs the
greatest risk of being misconceived by criticism.
All the righteous commonplaces are trotted out
against him. He is told that what he writes is
laboured and unreal, he is called self-conscious and
academic, he is advised to put off his domino and
his cloak and to behave like other people. He is
reproved because life does not affect him directly
and because he has no objective sympathy with
mankind. This is the note of clever criticism
to-day with regard to "John Inglesant/' a book
which seems to have passed, perhaps only for the
moment, out of fashion. The way to meet these
attacks, it seems to me, is to admit their premises,
and then to inquire what it all matters. If we are
to accept only one kind of fiction, strong in humour,
vivid and strenuous in relation to life, standing
sturdily on two sound legs of common-sense, then
we must confine ourselves to a very few books, of
which "Tom Jones" is unquestionably the best.
But without withdrawing a single epithet of eulogy
from Fielding and the great realists, we must
consent to widen our borders sufficiently to embrace
the fantastic, the unreal, the capricious types of